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ises  on  municipal  government  as  Wil- 
cox’s Great  Cities  in  America,  Their 
Problems  and  Their  Government ; Dem- 
ing’s  Government  of  American  Cities ; 
Howe’s  The  City  the  Hope  of  De- 
mocracy; Munroe’s  Government  of 
European  Cities,  and  Woodruff’s  City 
Government  by  Commission. 

Each  committee,  of  course,  will  make 
a special  study  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  its  own  problems.  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  various  commit- 
tees it  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  be 
able  to  build  up  gradually  a first-class 
reference  library  on  all  phases  of  munici- 
pal government  which  will  be  of  especial 
value  to  the  working  class. 

A main  object  of  this  school,  accord- 
ing to  one  connected  with  it, 

is  to  work  out  satisfactory  methods  of  teach- 
ing municipal  government  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  citizens  in  the  evening  schools.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  our  public  school  system, 
which  is  established  on  the  principle  that  edu- 
cation is  necessary  for  intelligent  citizenship  in 
our  republic,  has  thus  far  made  practically  no 
provision  for  the  education  of  our  citizens  in 
regard  to  the  most  pressing  problems  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  that  so  many  of  our  citizens 
vote  unintelligently  in  regard  to  the  questions 
which  are  of  most  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

IMMIGRANTS  TAUGHT 
ART  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Education  of  immigrants  specifically 
for  citizenship  is  just  now  being  started 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
This  follows  experiments  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Settlement  and  Chicago 
Commons,  where  for  several  years  class- 
es of  immigrants  who  have  already  taken 
out  their  first  papers  have  been  instructed 
in  civics  preparatory  to  their  receiving 
the  final  papers  which  make  them  full- 
fledged  citizens. 

Approximately  5,000  immigrants  be- 
come citizens  in  Chicago  each  year.  Un- 
til now  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
public  schools  to  give  them  much  needed 
special  training  for  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  about  to  be  as- 
sumed. At  the  suggestion  of  J.  D.  Hun- 
ter of  Chicago  Commons,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Ella  Flagg  Young,  and  the  chief 
examiner  in  Chicago  for  the  Department 


of  Commerce  and  Labor,  M.  O.  Sturges, 
co-operation  has  been  established  between 
the  department  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. When  the  applicant  for  naturaliza- 
tion appears  before  the  chief  examiner, 
ninety  days  before  the  final  court  exam- 
ination, he  will  be  given  a card  directing 
him  to  go  to  one  of  the  citizenship  class- 
es in  the  evening  schools.  These  began 
January  8 at  the  Jones  and  Washington 
schools  and  are  being  held  four  evenings 
a week.  Fifteen  men  on  an  average  are 
examined  by  Mr.  Sturges  each  day.  If 
a large  proportion  of  them  report  for  in- 
struction it  will  mean  a large  increase  in 
the  evening  school  attendance.  Nearly 
all  of  the  12,000  immigrants  now  in  at- 
tendance in  the  English  classes  of  the 
night  schools  are  those  who  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  file  their  peti- 
tions for  final  papers.  Thus  the  ad- 
vanced step  which  has  been  taken  may 
mean  several  thousand  new  pupils  a year 
in  the  public  schools.  It  is  expected  that 
rooms  for  this  instruction  will  have  to 
be  opened  in  more  schools. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  PLAN 
OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Plain  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
commission  government  idea  for  cities 
show  themselves  in  the  “Grand  Rapids 
Plan  of  City  Government,”  as  embodied 
in  the  revised  charter  submitted  to  the 
electors  by  the  Charter  Commission  of 
the  Michigan  metropolis.  Contrary  to  the 
trend  in  many  municipalities  since  1905, 
however,  a council  of  twelve  aldermen, 
one  for  each  ward,  is  provided  for  in  the 
proposed  revised  charter.  Short  ballot 
advocates,  too,  cannot  point  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  plan  as  conforming  to  their  ideas, 
since  there  are  seventeen  different  elect- 
ive positions,  although  they  are  not  all  to 
be  voted  for  each  year. 

The  council’s  importance  is  increased 
and  it  will  become,  if  the  electors  ap- 
prove the  charter  on  February  20,  the 
policy-determining  body  of  the  city.  It 
will  adopt  all  budgets,  fix  the  amount  of 
taxes,  grant  licenses,  act  upon  all  fran- 
chises, supervise  public  utilities,  and 
order  all  special  and  public  improve- 
ments. 

The  general  business  affairs  of  the  city, 
as  in  the  commission-governed  cities. 
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will  be  conducted  through  four  general 
managers  of  public  works,  health  and 
safety,  parks  and  public  property,  and 
finance  and  revenue.  These  managers 
together  with  the  mayor  who  appoints 
and  removes  them  constitute  the  ad- 
ministrative board.  The  board  will  hold 
public  meetings  daily  at  which  it  will 
transact  the  general  business  of  the  city 
by  yea  and  nay  vote,  to  be  publicly  re- 
corded. 

The  revised  charter  provides  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  upon  all  ordin- 
ances and  the  right  of  the  recall  upon 
any  elective  officer,  except  the  judiciary. 
The  charter  attempts  rigidly  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  fran- 
chise grants  and  to  insure  reasonable 
rates  of  charge,  good  service,  and  neces- 
sary extensions. 

Interesting  sections  of  the  charter  are 
those  in  which  it  recognizes  the  benefits 
of  social  welfare  work  by  the  creation 
of  a new  Municipal  Social  Center  Com- 
mission and  the  necessity  for  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  problem  of  poverty 
by  establishing  a Commission  of  Gen- 
eral Welfare. 

The  framers  of  the  charter  state  that 
they  have  tried  by  drawing  upon  the 
best  thought  the  country  over  to  draft  a 
progressive,  up-to-date  charter  which 
will  insure  the  people’s  rule  and  make 
for  the  progress  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN1 

The  war  continues.  In  considering 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  suppressing 
the  insurrection,  I have  been  anxious 
and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate 
into  a violent  and  remorseless  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  I have  therefore  in 
every  case  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  contest  on  our 
part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are  not 
of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more 
deliberate  action  of  the  Legislature. 

'Being  excerpts  from  President  Lincoln’s  first 
annual  message  to  Congress,  December  3,  1861. 


It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insur- 
rection is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular 
government — the  rights  of  the  people. 
Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  most  grave  and  maturely  considered 
public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  those 
documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
existing  right  of  suffrage  and  the  de- 
nial to  the  people  of  all  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers 
except  the  legislative  boldly  advocated, 
with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that 
large  control  of  the  people  in  government 
is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Mon- 
archy itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a 
possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
people. 

In  my  present  position  I could  scarcely 
be  justified  were  I to  omit  raising  a 
warning  voice  against  this  approach  of 
returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a 
general  argument  should  be  made  in 
favor  of  popular  institutions ; but  there  is 
one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so 
hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I ask 
a brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to 
place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if 
not  above,  labor  in  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ; 
that  nobody  labors  unless  somebody  else, 
owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it 
induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it 
is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that 
capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  in- 
duce them  to  work  by  their  own  consent, 
or  buy  them  and  drive  them  to  it  without 
their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far, 
it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers 
are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call 
slaves.  And  further,  it  is  assumed  that 
whoever  is  once  a hired  laborer  is  fixed 
in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now  there  is  no  such  relation  between 
capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  a free  man  being  fixed 
for  life  in  the  condition  of  a hired  la- 
borer. Both  these  assumptions  are 
false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  la- 

I February  10,  1912. 
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bor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 
labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is 
the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital 
has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of 
protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it 
denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a relation  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital producing  mutual  benefits.  The  error 
is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of 
community  exists  within  that  relation.  A 
few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid 
labor  themselves,  and  with  their  capital 
hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for 
them.  A large  majority  belong  to  neither 
class — neither  work  for  others  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  In  most  of 
the  southern  states  a majority  of  the 
whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither 
slaves  nor  masters,  while  in  the  northern 
a large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor 
hired.  Men,  with  their  families — wives, 
sons,  and  daughters — work  for  them- 
selves on  their  farms,  in  their  houses, 
and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  pro- 
duct to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors 
of  capital  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  a considerable  number  of 
persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with 
capital ; that  is,  they  labor  with  their 
own  hands  and  also  buy  or  hire  others 

February  10,  1012. 


to  labor  for  them ; but  this  is  only  a 
mixed  and  not  a distinct  class.  No  prin- 
ciple stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence 
of  this  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there 
is  not  of  necessity  any  such  thing  as 
the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that 
condition  for  life.  Many  independent 
men  everywhere  in  these  states  a few 
years  back  in  their  lives  were  hired  la- 
borers. The  prudent,  penniless  beginner 
in  the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile, 
saves  a surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools 
or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his 
own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  pros- 
perous system  which  opens  the  way  to 
all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  en- 
ergy and  progress  and  improvement  of 
condition  to  all.  No  men  living  are 
more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
who  toil  up  from  poverty,  none  less  in- 
clined to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they 
have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  be- 
ware of  surrendering  a political  power 
which  they  already  possess,  and  which  if 
surrendered  will  surely  be  used  to  close 
the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as 
they  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  bur- 
dens upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be 
lost. 
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With  a reliance  on  Providence  all  the 
more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in 
the  great  task  which  events  have  de- 
volved upon  us. 

THE  CRIME  OF  MURDER 

ISABEL  C.  BARROWS 

Many  of  us  can  recall  the  days  when 
the  mention  of  Greece  suggested  a land 
where  brigandage  and  murder  were  so 
common  as  to  be  a national  disgrace.  It 
was  an  unsafe  country  for  travelers  and 
protection  from  bandits  and  highwaymen 
was  constantly  demanded.  Then  the 
strong  arm  of  government  interfered, 
and  when  the  present  writer  went 
through  that  country  women  were  met 
traveling  by  twos,  and  even  alone,  with 
perfect  safety,  from  one  end  of  Greece 
to  the  other.  It  is  a burning  shame  that 
what  until  then  had  been  true  of  that 
little  country  should  be  almost  true  to- 
day of  this  great  land.  It  is  a fact  that 
we  have  no  criminal  statistics  worthy 
the  name — more  shame  to  us  as  intelli- 
gent people! — to  prove  this  statement, 
but  one  has  only  to  read  the  daily  papers 
to  be  dismayed  and  disheartened  at  the 
number  of  murders  and  homicides  com- 
mitted all  over  the  land.  And  what  is 
the  outcome?  Collier’s  weekly,  in  an 
article  on  this  subject,  says  that  roughly 
speaking  not  one  murderer  in  four  in  the 
United  States  is  ever  brought  to  trial, 
and  not  one  in  twenty-five  of  those 
brought  to  trial  receives  a death  sen- 
tence. Indeed,  “not  one  murderer  in 
ten  in  the  United  States  ever  sees  the 
inside  of  a penitentiary.”  In  one  year, 
according  to  the  United  States  census, 
there  were  2,444  persons  committed  for 
trial  for  murders,  but  there  were  only 
106  capital  sentences  that  year.  Yet 
according  to  the  best  estimates  there 
were  9,000  murders ! 

One  of  the  clipping  bureaus  was 
asked  to  report  the  murders  noted  in  one 
day  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  list  is  appalling.  The  writer  of  this 
article  in  Collier’s , Carl  Snyder,  esti- 
mates, from  such  figures  as  he  has  col- 
lected, that  there  are  three  victims  every 
day  throughout  the  country.  These 
murders  are  not  committed  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  as  in  our  self-complacency 


we  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  by  American- 
born  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Only  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  known 
murderers  are  foreign-born. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  state  to 
have  official  records  concerning  crime. 
Till  that  is  done  the  best  remedies  and 
prevention  cannot  be  devised.  Who  is 
there  to  stir  the  people  up  to  official 
action  ? It  is  useless  to  harrow  the  read- 
ers of  newspapers  by  details  of  horrid 
murders  and  to  appal  them  by  their  fre- 
quency, unless  at  the  same  time  there 
can  be  concerted  efforts  at  prevention. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  SERVICE1 

FRANK  L.  McVEY 

The  milestones  in  the  consideration  of 
this  topic  may  be  put  down  as  those 
of  the  point  of  view,  the  concept  of 
service,  and  the  quality  of  service.  The 
first  of  these  is  essential  and  necessary 
to  the  discussion,  because  already  there 
is  a point  of  view  in  the  field,  one  which 
has  come  to  us  as  a sort  of  tradition 
from  the  history  of  the  past.  Further 
than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people 
any  one  who  needs  a job  can  fill  a po- 
sition in  a “charitable  society”;  in  fact, 
there  is  a wide  lack  of  training  in  the 
line  of  social  service  among  otherwise 
skilled  people. 

In  the  Bible  are  many  references  to 
the  poor.  One  in  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy says : “For  the  poor  will  never 
cease  out  of  the  land ; therefore,  I com- 
mand thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  surely  open 
thy  hand  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  needy 
and  to  the  poor  in  the  land.”  From  this 
and  other  statements  of  similar  char- 
acter people  as  a whole  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  poverty  is  inevitable, 
that  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  is 
individual  rather  than  social.  This  is 
unquestionably  a wrong  view  as  we  now 
regard  it,  but  it  has  continued  because 
of  the  belief  that  Providence  had  ordered 
it,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  poor  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  out  of  adjustment  and 
needed  direction.  Poverty,  in  conse- 
quence, was  due  to  carelessness,  neglect, 
or  crime,  and  was  its  own  punishment. 

’Based  on  an  address  at  the  twentieth  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Duluth,  Minn.,  November  9,  1911. 
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